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Can We Build a National Labor Policy? 


CONCERNING the overhauling of 
our national machinery to handle 
future labor relations problems two 
tangible proposals have been made. The 
first is that a conference be held to cre- 
ate a “charter” under which labor and 
management will henceforth live; the 
second that the various existing agencies 
of government concerned with labor 
and manpower problems be centralized 
under one cabinet office, namely, the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Considering that these suggestions 
have been put forward by two of the 
most eminent men in our government, 
Senator Vandenberg and Judge Schwel- 
lenbach, and considering that the times 
are ripe for such changes, it now seems 
likely that very real alterations in our 
national labor policy are imminent. 
We can only hope that skillful and 
understanding minds will be entrusted 
with the task. 


OTHER CHARTERS 

Let it be remembered that there have 
been other labor-management charters, 
but nothing has ever come of them. In 
fact, there have been times when the 
strike curve has shown an embarrassing 
tendency to move upwards just after 
such “pacts” have been announced. It 
is to be questioned, then, whether the 
people who sign the charters in sincere 
good faith are actually capable of pre- 
The evident realities 
are that strikes are most often caused 
by rather obscure people—people who 
are not concerned whether a certain 
labor leader has exchanged pledges with 
a certain industrial leader—people who 





probably never even trouble to read the 
charters which these high officials of 
labor and business hand down to them. 


DOWN-THE-LINE RESPONSIBILITY 


One of the most difficult obstacles to 
industrial peace would be overcome if 
the down-the-line responsibility for 
strikes could be fixed and the indi- 
viduals involved held responsible or 
given an incentive to prevent friction. 

This applies to the local union off- 
cials, to the union officers in the plant, 
to the union stewards. It applies also to 
all in management concerned with inti- 
mate day-to-day relations. To influence 
these levels of management and labor 
requires education, persuasion, plan- 
ning—an organized approach. It is not 
an education that can be accomplished 
in-a fortnight. The roots of strikes go 
deep. Those who write management- 
labor charters must realize from what 
petty beginnings strikes sometimes start. 
They would be surprised, perhaps, to 
learn that stoppages can occur, for ex- 
ample, because there is bad blood be- 
tween a foreman and a steward, because 
there is jealousy between workers’ 
wives, because an employer issues an 
order which the workers cannot under- 
stand, because the workers think the 
boss is making too much money, be- 
cause the government representative 
sent to conciliate a grievance is incom- 
petent, because in a layoff, an employer 
asserts that one man is a better worker 
than another and should get preference, 
because the workers do not like the 
plumbing facilities, because an em- 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 
Full impact of the V-J cutbacks has 


not yet been felt, but some communities 
are already hard hit, and are experienc- 
ing secondary effects through the cur- 
tailment of purchasing power. 

However, a postwar survey by the 
War Manpower Commission, released 
August 18, declares that only nine of 
the nation’s 166 main labor areas will 
fall into the “temporarily distressed” 
category by October 15—“temporarily 
distressed” meaning that as much as 20 
to 25 per cent of the workforce is un- 
employed. The nine are Portland, Me.; 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Detroit 
and Flint, Mich.; Talladega, Ala.; 
Panama City, Fla.; Wichita, Kan.; Los 
Angeles Calif.; and Portland, Ore. 

Business Week predicts “good busi- 
ness by the year’s end, a boom by next 
summer,” believing that reconversion in 
Detroit will proceed faster than anyone 
has heretofore counted on, with produc- 
tion of passenger cars at the rate of 
4,000,000 annually just after the first of 
the year. “Major strikes, as opposed to 
the prevalent quickies are the only fac- 
tor that might block the rapid upswing,” 
it declares. 


CONSTRUCTION 

With lumber controls scheduled for 
removal September 30, conditions will 
soon be fairly well set for the expected 
postwar building boom. 

Even before V-J, construction was ex- 
periencing an upturn, with residential as 
well as non-residential building show- 
ing improvement in the second quarter. 
In July, total building permit values for 
215 cities (Dun & Bradstreet figures) 
rose to $89,001,398, the highest level 
since November. Excluding New York, 
where the total represents plans filed 
and not actual permits, the July level 

(Continued on page 2) 








Trends in Business 
(Continued) 
was 14.2 per cent above that of June, 
and 84.3 per cent over July, 1944. 

One obstacle to the quick develop- 
ment of a boom, however, is an expected 
shortage of skilled construction labor. 
The General Committee on Apprentice- 
ship of the Construction Industry (com- 
posed of leading contractors and union 
officials) reports: “In 1940 there were 
2,016,453 craftsmen and 25,269 appren- 
tices. To maintain this number of 
craftsmen we must train* not 25,000 or 
30,000, but at least two or three times 
that number of apprentices so that 
40,000 will complete their training each 
year.” 


CORPORATE PROFITS 

That corporate earnings for the first 
half of the year showed a sizable in- 
crease over the same period in 1944 is 
indicated by a preliminary tabulation 
made by the National City Bank from 
the reports of 320 industrial companies, 
mostly large manufacturing enterprises. 

Combined net income (after taxes but 
before renegotiation and subject to the 
usual year-end adjustments and re- 
serves) was $688,000,000, compared to 
$615,000.000 in the same period last 
year, an increase of 12 per cent. Pet- 
roleum and textile and apparel com- 
panies showed the biggest advance, with 
the miscellaneous manufacturing and 
food products groups close behind. 

Aggregate net worth of the 320 com- 
panies was $14,331,000,000, the net in- 
come for the half-year representing an 
annual return of 9.6 per cent, compared 
with a return of 8.9 per cent last year. 


FOOD SUPPLIES 

The civilian food supply picture has, 
of course, been completely changed by 
the advent of V-J; in addition, a marked 
improvement in agricultural prospects 
has occurred. While the corn crop is 
still expected to be considerably below 
last year’s, the difference in the feed 
supply may be made up by oats, of 
which the yield is now estimated at 
1,546,000,000 bushels, almost 400,000.- 
000 bushels above last year’s. Output 
of livestock products is thus expected to 
be practically equal to last year’s figure. 
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WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 











UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 


I think there is pretty general agreement 
in industry that an annual-wage is a desir- 
able objective, but I see no way at present 
in which it could be universally applied. 
During the great depression we tried various 
expedients in order to reduce layoffs, but 
none proved very effective. 

The one thing which helped us most was 
our unemployment fund. While the funds 
in the trust lasted, the scheme was of inesti- 
mable value to our employees, since the 
benefits applied not only to those who were 
laid off, but also to those who remained with 
us but whose workweeks were shortened 
in connection with the spread-the-work 
procedure. 

It is true that the fund ran out during the 
great depression, but our plan was set up 
soon after the depression of 1921-22, and 
was calculated to cover the worst situation 
which we could then foresee. Had we had 
any way of foreseeing the severity of the 
depression of the ’30’s, we could, during 
prior years, very easily have built the fund 
up to an amount which would have com- 
pletely met the situation. 

Tax regulations have now made it neces- 
sary to make some drastic changes in our 
plan. Heretofore all the money placed in 
the trust was for the benefit of employees 
who were laid off or whose hours were 
shortened. Under our new plan every em- 
ployee has set up to his credit a proportion- 
ate amount of the money now in the trust 
and will, in the future, have set up to his 
account a proportionate amount of all con- 
tributions. If the employee dies, the amount 
set up to his credit is paid immediately to 
his estate; if he is discharged for cause, he 
gets no money but the amount set up to his 
credit is divided among the remaining em- 
ployees; if he retires after age 65, he imme- 
diately gets the amount set up to his credit; 
if he voluntarily leaves the company, the 
amount set up to his credit is paid to him 
over a period of five years. 

When we first started considering this new 
plan, it did not appeal to us because of our 
feeling that the entire fund should be used 
for unemployment benefits. However, as 
time passed, we came to like it more since 
it has this decided advantage: Under the old 
plan, as indicated above, those laid off after 
the fund ran out received nothing. In gen- 
eral these would be our better employees to 
whom we felt greater responsibility. Under 
the new plan, every employee has credit in 
the fund and whenever he is laid off, re- 
gardless of the length of the depression, the 
money is available for his use.—President, 
Manufacturing Company. 


SHARING THE WORK 


The clothing industry along with most of 
the needle trades has always suffered from 
the problem of seasonal demand and conse- 
quent seasonal fluctuations in employment. 
We have attempted for many years to regu- 
larize the flow of production, and over the 
years we have been able to provide more 
regular employment than the average of the 
industry. However, we have never really 





solved the problem of full employment 
throughout the year. 

Our business was seriously affected by the 
depression. In accordance with our agree- 
ment with the union, we distributed what 
work was available among all our workers. 
This meant that during the depression the 
hours of work and the income per worker 
declined substantially. 

From a broad social point of view, we 
think the plan was the right one, but from 
the point of view of pure efficiency we would 
have been better off had we been able to 
reduce our force and provide full employ- 
ment for those who were retained. 

People who are doing less than a full 
day’s work and who are, therefore, suffering 
a reduction in earnings are bound to develop 
a certain degree of dissatisfaction. Obvi- 
ously the general atmosphere of our factory 
is good when people are busy and not so 
good when they are working part time. 
While our rates are based largely on piece- 
work, there are always certain operations 
which are not on piecework and in these 
sections it was inevitable that there should 
be a certain amount of slowing down, 
some of it deliberate, some of it perhaps 
unconscious. 

Moreover, our supervisory force is geared 
to the number of persons employed, and a 
certain portion of our factory’s overhead 
moves with the number of workers rather 
than with the volume of production. Ordi- 
narily a business experiencing a substantial 
decline in production would close certain 
units and lay off certain workers. Since we 
elected to operate all our factories and to 
maintain all our workers at partial employ- 
ment we were not in a position to make 
reductions in our general overhead which 
would otherwise have been possible.—Presi- 
dent, Clothing Manufacturing Company. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

If the competitive situation is to be met 
wisely, management will seek to lower 
costs, not by greater pressure on production 
employees, but by enlisting their cooperation 
by such means as: (1) sound employee edu- 
cation; (2) emphasis on the establishment of 
sound employer-employee relations; and (3) 
recognition that there is no road leading 
back to the “good old days.” Vice Presi- 
dent, Manufacturing Company. 


PERSONNEL TECHNIQUES 

I have had a rather severe reaction to some 
of the personnel techniques which have been 
developed during the war. In some estab- 
lishments, during at least a_ substantial 
period, it was not uncommon to find exit 
interviewing and counseling going full blast, 
while effort to fit applicants into the proper 
jobs and to follow their progress with a 
view to subsequent improvement in their 
assignments was almost wholly neglected.— 
Personnel Executive. 


WAGE RATES e 


It seems possible that the demands of 
organized labor for increased rates approxi- 
mating 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work 
will have to be considered in all labor con- 
tract renewals, and may even result in strikes. 
—Editor, Industrial Magazine. 
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Sale of Company Products to Employees 


AMA recently queried a number of 
member companies regarding their pol- 
icies on sales of company products to 
employees. Replies were received from 
64 representative firms, of which only 
12 said that they did not make such 
sales, either because their products were 
unsuited to individual sales or because 
the practice was contrary to company 
policy. The tabulation below covers the 
replies of the 52 companies which do 
make such sales: 


1. Do you make sales to employees through 
(a) company stores, (b) independent 
distributors handling your products, or 
(c) both these channels? 

Through company stores.......... 18 

Through independent distributors... 5 

Through both channels .......... 4 

PHU MOREENON, 5 5cisncdacncencawseu'e 1 

Other channels mentioned: centralized 
salesroom; mailing department; em- 
ployment division; stock room; sales 
department offices; personnel depart- 
ment; factory office; athletic associa- 
tion; salvage department; retail dis- 
play department; own plant; factories 
and offices; factory sales branch; 
direct; industrial relations depart- 
EE. WUE i0000084sesenens 24 

Comments: 

Drug company: Sell “seconds” only 
(contents intact, but packages dam- 
aged). 

Optical company: Sells salvaged ma- 
terial and obsolete stocks only, but 
provides examination and optician’s 
services at less than cost to company. 

Baking company: Sells broken items 
only. 

Paper products company: “We dis- 
tribute free to all employees as long 
as supply lasts on any damaged prod- 
ucts which cannot be sold or are not 
worth salvaging. On certain products 
(games, toys, etc.) we also give away 
incomplete units for which there is 
quite a demand. This policy gives us 
greater assurance that our products 
will not be stolen, but it does require 
increased inspection to prevent good 
items from being called imperfect or 
rejects.” 

Candy company: “We limit sale of our 
products (five-cent bars) to one box 
per employee per week. This limita- 
tion is desirable to prevent employees 
from competing with wholesale dis- 
tributors and secondly to make more 
equitable distribution of the product 
available.” 

Drug company: “I don’t see how any 
company could afford not to sell (and 
give discounts on) consumer products 
to its employees.” 

Underwear company: “We believe sell- 
ing employees is a good will builder. 
It has been in effect about 40 years.” 


La Several companies expressed their con- 


cern over the adverse effects on dis- 
tributors of an unrestricted policy of 
sale of products to employees at a 
discount. These and other companies 
mentioned that they took various 
steps to restrict quantity and to ob- 
tain assurances that use would be con- 





fined to the employee and his imme- 
diate family. 


2. Approximately how do your prices to 
employees compare with what the gen- 
eral public would pay for the same 
item? 

Wholesale or dealer’s price....... 21 

50 per cent discount from retail list 
ER of re tory 

ee er ee 

10 per cent above price charged to 
oS ey eee 

Slightly less than retail price..... 2 

Others: 25 per cent off list; 20 per cent 
off distributor’s price; extreme job- 
ber’s price; 20 to 33% per cent off 
list, varying with product; 25 per 
cent off list (obsolete models only) ; 
35 per cent discount at factory stores, 
20 per cent at retail stores; 15 per 
cent below company’s selling price; 
20 per cent discount; 30 per cent dis- 
count; 35 per cent discount; less than 
wholesale; same as retail; not speci- 
ge RS eee Peers 21 


3. Do you plan to make any profit on em- 
ployee sales? 
WE Se ckahesnbaindstcuxsanbbeene 7 


The Presidents 





Dl ade 54d5 6494042 00nd aewe'e 17 
UP AID: 5 4,0'9:50.4.4:004 91003400 13 
Same gross profit as on wholesaler 12 
Not by plan, but do make profit... 2 


It should be observed that a number of 
companies replying “no” sold at the 
wholesale or dealer’s price, and pre- 
sumably the gross profit on such sales 
would be approximately equal to 
wholesalers or dealers. However, 
some companies apparently reckon 
that this gross profit is merely suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of selling to 
employees. 


4, If you sell through distributors, do you 
compensate them for a reduction in 
profit resulting from sales to employees? 
Comments: 

“Cooperative agreement with dealer.” 

Handled through coupon books. Em- 
ployees pay 80 per cent of face value, 
hence there is no reduction on profit 
to distributor. 

Distributor gives employee same dis- 
count as manufacturer, and company 
does not compensate distributor. 

Distributor allows 10 per cent discount, 
and company does not compensate 
him. Proof is required from em- 
ployees that they plan to use product 
for themselves only. 

Distributor sells to employees at his 
cost, and is not compensated, but 
precaution is taken to assure that 
product is for employee’s own per- 
sonal use. 


cratch-Pad 
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ployer is greedy and tries to weaken the 
union so that he can cut the rate, be- 
cause a “smart” lawyer counsels a union 
to get more than it should reasonably 
ask for. Or the cause may be just pure 
cussedness. 

Another cause of labor disagreements 
is the complete breakdown of collective 
bargaining when employees make de- 
mands which the employer finds it im- 
possible to meet. Arbitration is usually 
offered as the answer to such impasses, 
but few employers regard it as the real 
solution, since it has been shown that 
repeated arbitration of the same issues 
frequently results in an accumulation of 
fractional concessions to the union over 
a period of time. To this there seem no 
limits, except perhaps those which the 
War Labor Board has tried to lay down 
in some of its decisions in the past year. 

Possibly the most significant thought 
in this regard was contributed by 
Messrs. Davis and Taylor of the War 
Labor Board in the spring of 1944, 
when they advised that studies be made 
to determine the scope of collective bar- 
gaining. Mr. Davis put it well when he 
said: “It is only the unknown that ter- 
rifies, and we can reduce the area of the 
unknown and increase the area of the 
known in this field (collective bargain- 
ing) by mutual agreement as to what is 
to be included and what is to be ex- 





cluded from collective bargaining agree- 
ments.” 

It would seem, then, that any con- 
ference that is held can produce a char- 
ter that can be implemented only if it 
can find a remedy for three serious dif- 
ficulties in collective bargaining: (1) 
Inability on the part of right-thinking 
and responsible labor officials to exer- 
cise real control over the actions of 
their constituents; (2) lack of under- 
standing among many employers and 
many officials in government and labor 
of the human problems of labor rela- 
tions out of which strikes arise; and 
(3) general obscurity concerning the 
kind of things subject to collective 
bargaining and arbitration and the kind 
of things that are not. 

In developing a labor charter, then, 
we must consider how it is going to 
operate as a strike preventive and still 
not deprive labor of its right to strike. 
What will be the business end of the 
charter ? 

We are due for a change in American 
labor relations. As far as free private 
enterprise is concerned, it had better be 
the right one; else collective bargaining 
and all other democratic principles of 
employer-employee relations will cease 
to exist. 


LBL nira & Hoda. 
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Aid on Specific Packaging Problems 
To Be Provided by Conference Panel 


Packaging questions submitted by the membership will be answered by a panel 
of experts at AMA’s Packaging Conference. scheduled for September 18 and 19 at 


the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

The panel session, which will be held 
on Tuesday afternoon, September 18, 
will cover design, materials, production, 
and marketing problems, and problems 
of the user. Questions discussed will 
include: Is any standard set of forms 
and instructions for the control of ship- 
ping room cost available to industry? 
What is the most approved method of 
pretesting new label and package de- 
signs? What progress is being made in 
increasing the strength of cellophane 
and its resistance to temperature and 
humidity changes? 

PANEL SPEAKERS 

Speakers will include: Martin Ull- 
man, Industrial Designer, New York; 
F. S. Leinbach, Assistant to General 
Manager, Riegel Paper Company; J. H. 
Toulouse, Chief Specifications & Ser- 
vice Engineer, Owens-II]linois Glass Co. ; 
Roger V. Wilson, Continental Can Com- 
pany; Carl Schaefer, Sales Manager, 
Packaging Division, Stokes & Smith Co.; 
and George N. Graf, Director of Mer- 
chandising, Quality Bakers of America. 

Other topics and speakers will be 
“The Coming Battle of Materials,” C. 
W. Browne, Editor, Breskin Publishing 
Co.; “New Techniques of Functional 
Plastic Packaging,” William Cullom, 
Director of Sales, Films & Foils Depart- 
ment, Celanese Plastics Corporation; 
“Getting the Best from Your Packaging 
Machinery,” C. A. Claus, Vice Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Machine Corporation. 


OTHER TOPICS 

Also, “Postwar Packaging and the 
Designer,” James Harley Nash, Indus- 
trial Designer, New York; “Modern 
Materials Handling and Warehousing 
Methods,” Commander B. R. Lewis, 
U. S. Navy; “Accessory Characteristics 
of Adhesives,” Dr. F. C. Campins, Man- 
ager, Industrial Research Department, 
National Starch Products, Inc.; “Peace- 
time Possibilities of ‘V’ and ‘W’ Boxes,” 
E. A. Throckmorton, Vice President, 
Container Corporation of America; and 
“Changes in Army and Navy Packag- 
ing Specifications,” H. T. Holbrook, 
Assistant Chief, Packaging Branch, 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 








New AMA Vice President 





I. M. CARPENTER 


Mr. Carpenter, who has been elected 
AMA Vice President for the Insurance 
Division, heads the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Ebasco Services, Inc. In this 
capacity he renders insurance advisory 
services to public utilities, industrials, 
and general business clients on all 
phases of their insurance programs. 


Production Conference 
Dates Changed; Sessions 


To Be Held Oct. 29-30 
Dates for AMA’s Chicago Production 


Conference have been changed from 
October 30-31 to October 29-30. As 
previously announced, sessions will be 
held at the Palmer House. 

The change in dates was made be- 
cause of the revision in ODT regula- 
tions which makes it possible to admit 
150 out-of-town registrants, instead of 
only 50 as heretofore. Since October 
29 is a Monday, more hotel rooms will 
be available on that date. 

In preparation for the Conference 
AMA is conducting a survey among 
representative member companies on 
methods of reducing manufacturing 
costs. 





Conference to Deal 
With Basic Policies 
Of Top Management 


“Organizing for Competitive Opera- 
tion” will be the theme of AMA’s Gen- 
eral Management Conference, to be held 
October 10 and 11 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, instead of Octo- 
ber 9 and 10 as previously announced. 

The sessions, which are being ar- 
ranged for those directly responsible 
for the formulation of top management 
policies, have been planned in response 
to widespread suggestions from top ex- 
ecutives who have emphasized the need 
for a reexamination of performance. 
Outstanding authorities will consider 
fundamental techniques and methods 
essential to erase the unsound practices 
which may have resulted from war con- 
ditions and to restore the company’s 
functioning to meet the requirements of 
the future competitive economy. 

A feature of the conference -will be 
award of the Gantt Medal for outstand- 
ing management accomplishment, made 
jointly by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the American 
Management Association. 

Topics to be discussed at the Confer- 
ence will include: 

Organizing for Competitive Operations 

Management Orientation to Public and 

Community Relations 

Building Management Manpower 

Appraising Executive Performance 

Management Facts: First Tool for the New 

Competitive Era 

Leadership Faces a New Challenge 

Channels of Communication with Em- 

ployees 

Organization and Policy-Making for Effec- 

tive Labor Relations 

Techniques for More Efficient Distribution 

The Implications of Industrial Decentrali- 


zation 
Management Weighs the Annual Wage 


A. A. Stambaugh Heads 
AMA Marketing Division 


A. A. Stambaugh, Vice President, The 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, has 
been chosen AMA Vice President for 
the Marketing Division. 

Mr. Stambaugh succeeds Don G 
Mitchell, Vice President in Charge of 
Sales, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
who was elected a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors at the an- 
nual meeting June 14 in Chicago. 





